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A CHANGE OF CLOTHES. 





CHAPTER I. 
MR. NOSEWORTHY QUITS HIS CAR. 


Tue town of Killyballybeg—which ranks as the 
metropolis of the Bunraugherty district—con- 
* sists of thirteen public and two private houses, a 
police station, and a pound-and-town-hall. It is 
‘approached from Killpaddy—its nearest impor- 
tant neighbour, distant some fourteen Irish miles 
—by a steep hill, bounded on either side by a 
stone wall, and extending for rather more than a 
mile. | | 
The side cars, which business or pleasure brings 
to Killyballybeg, are accustomed to take this hill 
at a hand-gallop, and to puil up in style at Widow 
Barry’s, the chief hostelry of the place—a slate 
house with green shutters and several whole panes _ 
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of glass, hardly needing its inscription 'to be re- 
cognised as the Imperial Hotel. | 

The car which, heralded by a cloud of white 
dust, finally gained the crest of the hill, bearing 
_ opposite to Thady Joyce, the driver, a tall, long- 
legged, long-haired, long-nosed gentleman, ar- 
-rayed in semi-clerical fashion, followed the well- 
established custom. es 

“Go an, go an, ye ould divle,” screamed Thady, 
standing up, and delivering upon the hind-quarters 
of the bony white horse a series of sounding cracks 
with a thick stick. Then he gave the reins a vio- 
lent jerk. The horse lifted first his head, and next 
his heels, showed his teeth, backed a couple of 


yards, and finally stretched his neck forward and 


broke into the gallop expected of him. Down the 
sharp winding slope, paved with loose stones, and 
sprinkled here and there with a brood of goslings 
or a family party of pigs, bumped and bounced 
the car; Thady occasionally giving his stick a 
suggestive whirl, or shouting a “go an,” but 
never glancing aside, till, in the same instant, the 
horse stopped dead, and he jumped down with the 
reins in his hand. 

‘“‘You'll be, getting off here, sorr?” he ag 


ft 


grinning, and lifting his forefinger. ‘‘ Bedad,” he. 


added, as he took off his hat, and gave his head 


a comprehensive scratch,. “he’s got off already. 7 
daa and | tis himself, mays that's sated i in -~ 
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middle of the road yonder. Why, thin, would — 
he be doing the likes o that? It can’t be 
that he was dislodged unintentional, for ‘tis a 
fine road an’ the cyar travels mighty aisy. 
Ah, no, tis alighted for reflection he has, and 

I may take the looks of a dhrink, before he ray-— 
assimbles.” | 

Thady had his half glass, and a kiss from 
Widow Barry—for she was buxom and far from 
coy—and then, not being rejoined by his fare, 
thought it would be only manners to ax what 
might be his convaynience. So he sauntered a 
: stele way up the hill, expecting to see the gentle- 
man step forward to meet him. To his great 
surprise, however, that individual showed no 
symptoms of any such intention. He now stood 
close up to one of the stone walls, holding a 

yellow silk handkerchief to his face, and brandish- | 
ing a green umbrella. 

“* Paix,” said Thady, “’tis signalling he is, eu 
his parasol. Well, well ! and what ’ud be the manin’ 
of this at all? I’m doubtin’ that he's displased, 
for his deportment js mighty philanthropic an’ 
litigious.” | 

-Thady quickened his pace. 

“I hope,” he said with a deprecating smile, as 
he came up, “ your honour hasn’t— Glory be to 
God, your honourable nose is bleeding! Bad 
duck to the horse! bolted he did, an’ whin he has © 
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et 


| Thady (eet his hat, and held out his hand 
- with an expectant grin; “‘ What's this?” he mut- 
tered, as the long figure in black receded, ‘ All 
Hands to the Pump’—'tis a_ beastly timper- 
ance thract. Bedad, thin,” he added, “I’d make 
wan of the hands if himself was under it. Shure 
_ the horse ejected him on principle.” So saying, 
Thady stepped quickly down the hill ané«turned 
into Widow Barry’s. 

Meanwhile Mr. Balaam Noseworthy—-to leave 
the victim of that Jehu’s furious driving, no longer 
without a name—-proceeded with such dispatch as 
his bruised and shaken legs were capable of in the 
direction of the bay. 











oe CHAPTER II. 


ALONE IN THE WIDE, WIDE SEA. 


Mr. Nosewortuy was not long in reaching the 
haven.where he would be, and in finding a pebbly 
beach. A stretch of low weedy rocks favoured 
his purpose. Under their cover he hastily dis- — 
robed, and depositing his clothes in a neat pile 
beyond the grip of the tide, if it should prove to 
«be coming in, began, very cautiously and ten- 
tatively, to wade out. The slope was very gradual, 
and he had to make quite a long promenade be- 
fore he was sufficiently immersed to achieve his 
double object of propriety and a dip. When this 
was in a fair way of being attained, he turned 
round and endeavoured to photograph upon his 
mental retina the exact position of the rock to the 
keeping of which he had entrusted his garments. | 
Then, screwing up his courage and his eyes, he 
-plunged—a plunge of several inches. He re- 
a! himseil, gasping, with a tumult of waters 
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ean al 


in his ears, and the sense of having probed the 
deepest recesses of ocean. By-and-bye, however, 
he grew bolder, and at length positively began to 
swim, keeping, though—in obedience to the pru- 
dent maxim, that you should not put all your 
eggs intoasingle basket—a reserve leg upon ¢erra 
firma. So elated was the bather with the proud 
sense of having conquered a new elements that he 
kept up his merman revels for a good half hour. 
Then the chattering of his teeth reminded him 
that he was, after all, a terrestrial creature. | 

‘Good gracious,” he said to himself, as he lifted 
‘his heavy feet out of the shallowing water, “I 
haven't got a towel. Dear me! how unfortunate 
—a pocket handkerchief goes such a very small 
way. 

R-r-r-row, wow, wow ! 

With extreme rapidity of movement, Mr. Balaam~ 
Noseworthy retreated into the sea A rough- 
haired terrier of peculiarly malevolent aspect was 
displaying two rows of gleaming teeth within an 
inch of his shin. As Mr. Noseworthy withdrew, 
he felt the dog’s wet nozzle¢against the plumpest 
part of his calf. Whence the horrible beast had 
sprung was a mystery; but his presence was a 
- painfully obvious fact. 
“Good dog. Poo’ feller. Coom den, poo little 
~ dog,” said Mr. Noseworthy, knee-deep, extending: 
a — aera hand, ke ae 
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The dog said nothing. He blinked his eyes, 
absolutely ignoring the remark, and sat down. 

“He looks rather more friendly,” said Mr. 
Noseworthy to himself. ‘Perhaps he wouldn't 
object to my passing, if I skirted hima little. I 
must take some step—I’m getting d-readfully 
co-old.” 

Mre Noseworthy dd take a step—in a sidelong 
direction. He thought it better not to address any 
further civility to the dog—in fact, to court obser- 
vation as Jittle as possible. 

“He isn’t noticing me,” he said, very much 
inside himself, as crabwise he neared the 
shore, ‘‘but it will be a very l-o-ong way to my 
c-clothes.” 

R-r-r-r-row ! 

As Mr. Noseworthy set the first foot upon dry 
iand, the dog sprung up like a thousand Celebrated 
Jumping Frogs in one, and put his muzzle exactly 
where it originally appeared. He was a dog of 
mathematical eye and fixed principle. He had 
evidently selected, at once, and once for all, the 
precise bit of Mr. Noseworthy, obverse or reverse, 
which would suit him best—for, as that sorely- 


tried gentleman again betook himself to the em- 


brace of ocean the dog’s nose touched his calf just — 
where it had touched it before. 
'“ Oh, d-d-dear,” said Mr. Noseworthy, as the 


dreadful beast résumed a sitting posture, “ what a_ 
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horri-bubble situation. Good doggy, p-pretty 
doggie, dear ickle d-d-doggie.” 

The dog yawned. 

“This is a heavy affliction,” said Mr. Nose- 
worthy. “I can't c-c-conceive a more: trying 
s-s-situation. If I insist upon coming out I shall 
be torn in p-pieces, and if I remain here I shall 
p-perish with c-c-cold.” “7s 

Suddenly a brilliant idea occurred to Mr. Nose- 
worthy. The dog’s owner might be somewhere 
within call. He hailed the oo and the man. 

“Hi, sir. Hi, sir. Halloa, you there. May 
I tr-ouble you to call your dog? he won't let me 
come out of the w-w-water, and it is very in-co-co- 
convenient.” 

He turned his head and listened. There was 
no sound but the crisp wash and fizz of the long, © 
low waves, and the cry of the gulls. . 

Mr. Noseworthy’s eyes filled with helpless tears. 
Instinctively he felt for his pocket handkerchief. 
As his hand slid over the smooth surface where it 
was not, he realized more painfully than ever the «: 
helplessness—the absolute ufiprotectedness of his | 
situation. | 

At length it occurred to Balaam (pronounce the 
name Baa-lamb, please, as the owner did himself) _ 
that if he retreated far into the ocean, and then 
crawled back upon his hands and knees he might 
gain the outermost edge of the rocky fringe, unob- _ 
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served by the relentless beast—-whose eyes were 
now blinking in cruel apathy—and thence might 
slowly work his way to his garments. 

* Oh,” he sighed, as he once again waded out, 

“that I had been more appreciative of the blessing 
of being clad. If I should be restored to my — 
clothes, I verily believe nothing would ever induce 
me tq, quit them again.” 
_ Very cautiously Mr. Noseworthy moved through 
the water till it reached only a little above his 
knees. Then, with gaze averted from the slum- 
bering beast lest the magnetic influence of his 
-anxious eyes should break its drowse, he pro- 
ceeded on all fours in the direction of the rock hehad 
selected as the starting point of his real attempt. 
When he was within about twenty yards of this 
rock, something struck clammily against his neck. 
He thought of octapuses, and shrank back. But 
no; it was no new terror that had fallen upon him 
—it was a friend come to his rescue—his faithful 
green umbrella had floated out to him. 

Wonderfully cheered and heartened, he grasped 
its handle, and extended its protecting circumfer- 
ence. He felt infinitely more dressy now. Be- 
sides, if it came to war to the knife with that 
_ baleful beast of prey, he was no longer without a 
weapon. Indeed there was, if legend did not lie, 
some subtle influence ttt that whalebone-ribbed — 
emblem of the ‘sovereignty of man which cowed 

a fg | | a 


“ 
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and conquered the lower creation. If a parasol 
could rout a tiger, into what confused and broken 
flight might not a green umbrella be calculated to 
throw a rough-haired terrier ? 

Alas, the most logical conclusions are sometimes 
disproved, or, at least, set aside, by brutal illogical 
facts. 

As Mr. Noseworthy clutched the rock, the ineff- 
able terrier uttered one snarl of quintessential fury, 
and rushed upon him. Over the rocks—round the 
rocks—through the rocks, he came—as Mr. Nose- 
worthy afterwards described it—like a wild tor- 
nado, strewing yonder sea with wrecks. But his 
antagonist was at bay. Under cover of his rocky 
entrenchment, Mr. Noseworthy launched forth a 
desperate prod. But the horribly nimble beast 
leapt aside, then dashed forward again. He 
caught one of the whalebones, and held on. Long 
and obstinately the battle raged. At first Mr. 


Noseworthy prodded and gouged—powerfully, but 


inefficaciously. Soon, however, the fight settled 


down into a tug-of-war. Never did struggle for 


the colours surpass in obstinate fury that combat 
for the green umbrella. Finally, however, feeling 
himseif gradually dragged from his entrenched 


position, Mr Noseworthy let go. Then the dog 
let himself go, too. He indulged his cannibal 


_ propensities to the full—he gorged, he glutted 


himself with umbrella. In silent fascination Mr. 
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Noseworthy watched the strange metempsychosis 
of Mrs. Gamp into rough-haired terrier. 

And now, faint, from afar, there came the sound 
of a whistle. Without a word—without a wag— 
the dog turned round and sped like an arrow 
through the channels of the rocks, across the beach, 
up the steep hillside, and out of sight. 

Hee Was gone. Mr. Noseworthy was free. 
Oh blessed, blessed deliverance. Oh, gracious, 
goodly prospect of flannel shirt and dicky ! 

Mr. Naseworthy knew zs rock well. It was a 
long way off—out of sight, indeed, from that point 
of view—but graven on the tablets of memory. 
Now bowing with eighteenth century politeness, 
now dropping a rustic curtsey, now assuming the 
attitude of a midnight assassin, over the stony- 
hearted pebbles he went till he reached that tall, 
‘conspicuous knob which neighboured and defined 
the position of his rock. He rounded it, and 
stretched his arms for his clothes. 

“Oh dear,” said Mr. Noseworthy, “ I've made 
a mistake after all—they are not here.” 

No, they were not®there—nor were they any- 
where. Up and down, in and out, over gnarly 
limpet-coated corners, barking the shins and 
agonising the corns ; over oozy seaweed-strangled 
slabs, wildly, desperately, he crawled. He probed 
the calm and glutinous zoophyte with his toe—he 
scared the pale and darting shrimp—he eluded 
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the embrace of the infant crab—he sounded depths 

and shoals—he searched pebbles and sand—but 

he found nothing—nothing, | 
His clothes were gone, 








oe CHAPTER III. 


EXCHANGE AND ROBBERY. 


“O for that umbrella!” thought Mr. Noseworthy. 
“Under its cover I might have faced a censorious 
world—but zow /” His eye fell hopelessly down 
the outline of his limbs. They looked dreadfully 
unfurnished. “No,” he said, “I could xof go 
anywhere as I am—I should attract too much at- 
tention.” 

Ah! a bright idea flashed upon him. Under 
somewhat similar circumstances the parents of the 
human race had not shown themselves without 
resources. There was no orchard here to lend its 
kindly leaves, and he had not a needle and thimble. 
But there was seaweed in immense quantity and 
vast variety. Some simple sartorial equipment 
this would furnish, mitigating his present glaring 
a face effect. 

Mr. Noseworthy went to work with a will—but _ 
his niger. were numbed, and the chattering of. his | 


~ 
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could ak long baffle pursuit. At the very 
worst, thought Balaam, he could go to bed, until, 
by loan or by purchase, some decent toilet was at 
his disposal. 

The thing that weighed most heavily upon Mr. 
Noseworthy’s mind was his lecture. It was to 
take place in the afternoon, at a schoolroom about 
three miles beyond Killyballybeg, and unfess he 
were promptly rehabilitated, the audience would 
assemble in their thousands—and wait—and 
yearn—and use bad language—and go away 
empty. 

It was a dreadful thought, for Mr. Noseworthy 
was a genuine enthusiast. He believed the 
Temperance cause—was he far wrong ?—to be the 
Latter-day Crusade, and himself—there, possibly, | 
he was a good deal out—to be its Peter the 
Hermit, or its Coeur-de-Lion. 

Rather coyly, in spite of the zeal that con- 
sumed his soul, Mr. Noseworthy approached the 
‘spires and turrets—by which I mean the pound- 
and-town-hall weather-cock—of Killyballybeg. 
Suddenly, however, the crtiel thought flashed 
across his mind that his whole stock of “All 

Hands to the Pump ”—his magnum opus and his. 
_glory—was in his bag—and that the bag had 
gone with his garments. : 
So eager was he to take some effective measure 
towards the recovery of this priceless treasure, _ 
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that he almost forgot the disadvantages of his ap- 
pearance, and descended with rapid, if shambling, 
steps the hill, upon the faczlzs descensus of which 
his downhill fortunes had begun. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

He was still, perhaps, fifty yards from the first 
house of the town, when he heard a sudden and 
portentous yell. It arose from the—shall we call 
it ?-dust-heap which softened the otherwise some- 
what frowning dignity of the town hall, while, by 
its elevation, superior to all the merely domestic 
heaps, it marked the building out as the centre 
‘and citadel, as it were, of municipal life. On that 
tall and extended heap, was clustered a little 
group of pigs, goats, children, dogs, and cocks 
and hens, whose grunts, and bleats, and shouts, 
and yelps, and cackles, mellowtd by distance, had 
for some time past floated pleasantly to Mr. 
Noseworthy’s ears. 

_ But this yell was less grateful—it was excited, 
almost aggressive, and before it had died away, 

all the children and dogs, and most of the pigs, - 
were bearing down upon Mr. Noseworthy, under 
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= Ln ees 
full press of sail. Led by one porker of fiery 
temperament—with spiral tail and curly snout, and 
small eyes full of obstinate questionings—the rout 
closed upon the astonished pedestrian. 

‘Och, faix,” cried the first of the gossoons, “’tis 
washed himself Tim Lany has. Maurther, and 
he’s lost himself.” 

“eedad,” said another, ‘he has that same, and 
his own mother will be axing to be inthrojuced to 
him—for what, thin, Tim, would ye be rinsin’ all 
the googness out of your constitution ?” 

“Run away, my little friends,” said Mr. Nose- 
worthy, ‘you are mistaken in me—one of you 
call this pig away. I—I don’t like the looks of him.” 

“Hear that, thin,” said one of the boys 
solemnly. ‘“ Would ye think ‘twas himself shpak- 
ing at all? The saints be good to us, tis an 
awful thing to be meddlin’ with could wather.” 

“ Now, then, let me pass, if you please,” said 
Mr. Noseworthy. ‘I am in haste—I have very 
important business to transact.” 

‘“Now don’t ye, Tim—don’t be doin’ it at all. 
Shure ‘tis throubligg the blessed pig ye are—his 
mind’s onaisy, and small wonder, wid axin’ himself 
what's got yez.” 

“T tell you I’m not Tim Lany. . Let me. pass, 
I beg.” 
© Be aisy, Tim, Give asa couple ee rats, thin, 
Shure the dogs is countin’ on thim.” 
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“Rats! What in the world do you mean— 

take your hand out of my pocket, this instant.” _ 
_ Mr. Noseworthy turned round in wrath. He 
lifted his hand to give that inquisitive boy a box 
on the ear; but he drew it back with a cry of 
-horror—for the little wretch had, in dreadful 
verity, dragged forth a rat by the tail. 

“Paix, boys, ‘tis in luck we are. His pockets 
is jist replate wid thim. Hear, thin, to their 
squakes.” | | 

“Oh! dear, dear,” groaned Mr. Noseworthy, 
“whatam Ito do? Oh, this is a heavy affliction.” 

_ The boy let the rat go. There was a scramble, © 
a squeak, a shake, and the dog was ready for 
another. | 

“Boys,” said Mr. Noseworthy, “extract these 
frightful creatures from my pockets, and I'll give 
you a shilling.” 

\ There was a fierce contest. The little wretches 
fell upon Balaam like a swarm of hornets. They 
ran under his legs, they butted their heads into 
his waistcoat—or the place where it ought to have 
been—they punched one angther’s heads and - 
clawed one another's faces; they tore the coat 
almost off their struggling victim's back; they — 
twisted him round like a teetotum. The dogs © 
yelped and jumped ; the children yelled ; the rats 
squeaked and bit ; the pigs lifted up their voices | 
‘as though somebody had proposed pork pies. _ 
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In about two minutes, however, the pockets 
were emptied—and reduced to strips—and the curs 
had snapped the life out of the unfortunate rodents. 

“ Now, thin, the shillin’) Tim; don't be de- 
layin’, for our terms is sthrict cash.” 

Mr. Noseworthy thrust his hands into the right 
hand pocket of his pantaloons. Of course—how 
could he have forgotten the circumstance ?—his 
purse was gone with his lawful small clothes. 

“Tm afraid,” he said, with a rather nervous 
smile, (‘I must ask you to deviate from your 
custom ‘this once, and to give mea little credit ; I 
have left my purse—" 

“On the piano, is it? Ah! thin, don't be 
humbugging, Tim.” | 

“T am not ‘humbugging,’ as you call it—l 
really am for a very short time absolutely without 
resources ; but I will be sure to remit the amount | 
of my debt by postal order.” 

Mr. Noseworthy made as if to move quietly | 
forward. On the first symptom of his intention, 
however, there arose such a yell of disappointment | 
and indignation‘ that his presence of mind entirely | 
forsook him. He turned and fled. | 

Oh! the babel that followed. 

-“Shtop him, the dirthy, murtherin’ thief a | 
_“ Wirrasthrue, the black day !”—Row, wow, wow! . 
_ = Fetch him out, thin, Czsar!”—Grunt, tweak, | 
squeak.—‘ Ochone, my heart’s bruk wid him | 
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intirely !”—Row, tweak, wow, squeak.—“ Fetch 
him out, good dog !”—‘‘ Where's the police, thin, 
at all ?”—“ Ah, the shneak, the low aa — 
Row, wow, squ--e-e-e-e-e-k |! 

On dashed Balaam, with the yelling rabble 
hard behind him. 

But the boys were not content with yelling. 
Their own municipal heap was not accessible, -but 
a smaller private one was convenient, and 
supplied ample and varied munitions of war. 
What with ashes, cabbage-stalks, ego-shells, an 
occasional rotten egg, a fair supply of old boots, 
brick ends galore, porter bottles, and tin kettles, 
supplemented by a couple of long-deceased cats, 
and the half dozen just-departed rats—there were 
missiles to suit every taste. In a few seconds the 
upper strata of the heap were in brisk circulation 
round the devoted head of Mr. Noseworthy. 
Every now and then a boy got near enough for a 
kick, or a thump, or a pull. One of the lamented 
cats happened to be furnished with a halter, and 
the lucky discoverer of this (very) offensive 
weapon did deadly execution with it. Again and 
again, holding the string in his left hand, he dis- 
charged the fleshly tabernacle of the late grim- 
alkin with the right till there were few portions 
of Mr. Noseworthy’s person to which it had not 
been vigorouslyapplied. Finally, however, it parted — 
from the string, and landing in the town well, gave | 
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Ma 
arich syrupy flavour to the tea of Killyballybeg. 
Cesar had made several energetic grips at the 
fugitive’s tails, and but for the exceeding ripeness: 
of their material, would have actually effected his 
capture. But the frieze yielded to the treatment, 
and the result was that Mr. Noseworthy’s back 
soon presented a hybrid aspect—half dress-coat, 
and half Eton-jacket. It was the pig that brought 
matters to ahead. There were, of course, many 
pigs in the thick of the thing, but that one with 
the spiral tail was so predominant a character that 
in the fair most numerously attended by his tribe 
he would at once have taken rank as the pig, and 
T feel sure that his sausages would have asserted 
their pre-eminence in the market of Limerick or 
Chicago. The pig, then, had somehow got a 
start of Mr. Noseworthy, and till the battle had 
raged half-way up the hill, he held his own, 
squealing and grunting, three or four yards ahead. 
Suddenly, however, he changed his policy, or, 
rather his front. Wheeling sharp round, he dived 
between Mr. Noseworthy’s legs. For a moment, 
that unfortunate gentleman felt himself lifted on 
high as by a pighty wave, then plunged (the 
metaphor comes out well here) into the trough. 
He fell, and with a whoop of triumph, His enemies — 
rushed upon him. 

But even the worm at' bay is a fearful wild fowl. 
Springing to his feet, Balaam dealt the first boy 
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that came up such a vigorous clap on the head 


that he went down like a nine pin. The second ' 


shared his fate, and the rest stopped short, 
daunted. Fora moment, Mr. Noseworthy stood 
in the attitude of Horatius, enquiring, 


“What noble Lucumo comes next 
"Fo taste our Roman cheer ?” 


* » 
Then, not confident as to the duration of the 


check he had inflicted, he turned round and 
walked quickly away. Threatened no longer by :: 


his awful eye, the enemy rallied a little. ‘A taunt- x 


ing howl and a dropping fire followed him ; but 


his retreat, though harassed, was effected in good | 


order, and in a few moments he was out of range 
and out of danger. However, it was not till he 
could add, “out of sight,” that Mr. Noseworthy 
ventured to halt. 

_“Qh, dear, dear,” he said, sinking down upon a 
broken stone wall, “this has been a dreadful ex- 


perience. And, I doubt if I have seen the last of 


my troubles. The heartless wretch who has 


taken my clothes has much to answer for. Dear 
me! what is there about these frightful garments 
they are swamping my individuality. I detect 


the beginning of a brogue in my speech— The 
saints be good to me—arrah, thin, hear that—oh, 


what i is to be done ?—in another hour I shall be : 


Tim Lany, and. not meself, at all at all. : 


— 
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Balaam covered his face with his hands and 
moaned aloud. At length he rose, and, deter- 
mined not to risk a return to Killyballybeg, pro- 
‘ceeded at his best pace along the road to Kilpaddy 
—the town from which he had that morning set 
out. There he would state his grievances to the 
police. 

Putting his hand, cautiously enough, into his 
pocket, to ascertain that the rats were effectually. 
removed, he discovered a short clay pipe, a 
screw of tobacco, and half a dozen lucifer matches. 
Wondering in a despondent way, how much 
further these horrible clothes would drive him, he 
filled the bowl, got a light in the hollow of his 
hand, and, sticking the pipe into the corner of his 
mouth, swung on the road, whistling, ‘‘ God save 
Ireland.” 

A little later, impelled by some relentless 
instinct, he stopped again and broke from the 
hedge a good sizable shillelagh. Putting this 
under his arm, he resumed his journey. ‘If | 
don’t make haste,” he said, ‘‘’twill be no use to be 
shpaking to the police, for ‘tis Tim Lany I shall 
be entirely, and sorrow a one of meself.” 








CHAPTER V. 


TIM LANY DISSEMBLES. 


Meranwuil te the original Tim Lany, accompanied 
by the rough-haired terrier, was procecding briskly 
in the opposite direction. His effect in the rusty 
black suit, clerical-looking wideawake, and long 
black gloves, which he had appropriated, was re- 
markable enough. He was a typical Irish Boy of 
the old species—now almost as extinct as the 
dodo. His nose was tip-tilted and somewhat 
rubicund; his large dark blue eyes were full of 
slyness and devilry. The thick black moustache 
which he wore could not conceal the humorous 
curves of his rather wide and decidedly prominent 
mouth, whose gleaming teet: seemed almost too 
good to be true. He carried his shillelagh under 
his arm, and in the other hand Mr. Noseworthy’s 
official black bag. He walked with a springy 
jauntiness, whistling as he went. He was evi- 
dently a ne’er-do-well, and might probably be a 
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good bit of a rascal, and yet he was so zxsouciant, 
so genial, so entirely pleased with himself, that 
the eye that followed him could not help being 
pleased with him too. 

Tim Lany’s just discarded clothes, cut to that 
quaint rig which, fifty years ago, was the charac- 
teristic dress of an Irish peasant, but which to-day 
is rengarkable even upon a very old man—had 
descended to him from his father and his grand- 
father, and he was thus linked in unbroken con- 
tinuity with the merry old Ireland of the past. 
Probably this accounted for his preserving that 
racy national individuality which is now shut up 
in the volumes of Carleton, Lever and Lover. 

The rough-haired terrier by no mcans approved 
of the change of clothes which had been effected. 
Every now and then he would give a low whine 
of puzzled dissatisfaction, and place his nose 
against his master’s leg. 

‘Be aisy, thin, Dynamite,” said Tim, respond- 
ing to one of these expressions of feeling, “shure 
tis proud an’ plased ye should be to be made a 
gintleman’s dog put, by the same token, ‘tis 
rejoiced I am to see that ye’re doubtful of me 
identity, for if the neighbourhood would take me 
. for what the clothes riprisint me, ‘twould be 
mighty convaynient at the prisent. Faix, thin, 
and I’ve a right to be conpinsated for the shuit 
that I’m after lavin’ behind me, whin ‘twas the 
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promptin’ of nater to Jet the gintleman shift wid 
the skin he had on him. Bedad, ‘twas the hand- 
some thing that I done, an’, maybe, I shall rape 
the reward of me benivolence.” 

At the sound of Tim’s genuine and undoubted 
voice, the dog took heart. He wagged his tail 
and converted himself into a snivereal wriggle ; 
then, with a grow! of playful affection, he made a 
sham bite at his master’s leg. That done, he 
trotted on in advance, ready for what the fates 
might send. 

Tim had skirted the town of Killyballybeg, 
where, for substantial reasons, he did not wish to 
be observed, and was now well on the road lead-. 
ing to that schoolroom where Mr. Balaam Nose- 
worthy’s lecture was arranged to take place. A 
little ahead of him was a smali public-house, at 
which Tim—who followed no definable profession, 
and had no regular address—was in the habit of 
calling when business or pleasure brought him 
that way. 

His soul was yearning for a smoke and a drink, 
and he resolved to gratify himself at the price of 
recognition. As far as he remembered, there was 
at John O'Leary's nothing agin’ him, savin’ a 
thrifling score, and, as, with the aid of the purse 
which he had found in the pocket of the trousers, 
he was prepared to settle this, and to pay cash for 
what he drank, he felt pretty sure that worthy 
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John would give no hint of his visit in any un- 
desirable quarter. 

He entered the house with a grin of mingled 
defiance and deprecation. John was not inside, 
but his pretty daughter Kathleen was. 

“Ah, thin, my darlin’ !” he began, “you'll be 
sayin’, ‘Johnny, I hardly knew you,’ for me uncle 
in Ameriky, rest his sowl, is just afther disasin, 
an’ lift me his clothes, he did, wid a thritle in the 
breeches pocket.” 

Kathleen stared at him, with a look of strugg- 
ling recollection. 

‘T’ve a right to know ye, I’m thinking, sir, but 
I can't put a name to your face. No,” she said, 
shaking her head; ‘“ye’ve escaped me entirely. 
Is it a commercial ye are?” 

Tim could hardly believe his ears. They spoke 
the truth, notwithstanding. The girl really did not 
know him. The first look of puzzled half-recog- 
nition had now faded out of her face. Tim Lany 
was swamped in the black semt-clerical clothes. 

“The saints be praised for this same,’ he mut- 
tered to himsclf. °‘(lere’s a way through me per- 
plexities. Why wouldn't I walk to Cork and 
make a fresh start in the worrld ? Wid a pound 
‘or two at me back, and me accomplishmints, and 
no mintion of thim few little slips that they're for 
iver rakin’ up agin me, I'd be makin’ me forchune, 
Y would—I’ll vo bail for that same.” 
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“You're right,” he a nodding to the girl. 
‘Tis in the stationery line I’m travelling. But 
what business have you forgettin’ me, ye hussy, 
afther promisin’ me a kiss whin next I come round 
this way? But ye'll give it me before I lave— 
and now, Kathlcen, let me havea glass of whiskey 
an’ a screw of tobacco an’ a pipe, for ‘tis baked 
wid the drought I am.” a 

Tim filled his pipe and his glass several times 
before he said good-bye, and got that kiss, and 
some others. ; 

“Ah, thin,” said Kathleen, stepping up to the door 
as Tim was going, ‘tis a pity your uncle didn’t 
lave ye his manners as well as his clothes, for your 
own is murtherin’ bad. Now, mind, ’tis a box on 
the ears, not a kiss, that I promise ye for your 
next thrip.” 

“Shure, thin, I must make the most of me 
prisent opportunities,” said ‘Tim, and he caught 
the plump coquette round the waist. A struggle 
followed ; there were laughs and screams, and 
kisses and cuffs. 

When at leneth the conflet "ended, Tim lifted 
up his eyes, and saw, standing a few yards off, and 
surveying him in mute and horrihed amazement, 
a white-haired old gentleman, and a young lady, 
dressed in quaker guise. 

Kathleen, blushing all over, ran into the house. 
Tim, with an unruffled grin, nodded to the 
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old precisian, and then stooped to pick up his 
pipe. 

“Balaam Noseworthy?” said the gentleman, in 
an interrogative tone. ‘Of course it zs Friend 
Noseworthy—and indeed I observe his initials on 
the bag—but, really, [ am ata loss to reconcile 
the fact with the position in which [ find him.” 

“T)isle take thim inetials,” thought Tim, “I must 
confess to being him. Yes,” he said, addressing 
the stranger, ‘ye have the honour of shpakin’ to 
i eee I disrimimber the name, but ’tis himself.” 

“Friend Noseworthy,” the old man said, ‘‘pray 
explain what appears inexplicable. Thee comes 
here, with the highest recommendations—’ 

“Ah, thin,” Tim put in, “I hope that they ave 
not beyant me deserts.” 

“Thee comes here an accredited teacher and 

» gulde to advocate total abstinence—" 

“The divle I do,” said Tim to himself. ‘Well, 
well, who would have thought of that 2?” 

“And I discover thee in a most unbecoming, 
most compromising situation.” 

“Ts it the kiss*ygre manin’? Arrah, thin, ye 
wouldn't object to a pogue wanst in a way? 
Leastways,’ added Tim, as he observed the 

emaiden’s downcast eyes and the flush of indigna- 
tion which began to redden the old gentleman’s 
cheeks, ‘not when ’tis your own cousin.” 

“Thee cousin? Qh, that certainly alters the 
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case, but I had no idea that the O’Learys had 
Protestant relations, or relations at all, in such a 
position as thine. And, really, under thy peculiar 
circumstances—where consistency is so all-impor- 
tant—I do think that it would have been wiser to 
avoid the appearance of evil, and not to set foot 
in a public-house.” 

“Ye're wrong there,” said Tim. ‘ Shure, isn’t 
my business to seek out the sheep that is wander- 
ing, and the furder they’re out of the way,am'nt I the 
more bound to thry and fetch thim back 2? Shure, 
‘tis rason an’ sense. I’m hoping,” he went on, ob- 
serving that his words were not without effect, 
“that they'll be turnin’ the shebeen into a coffee- 
house before long. Whist, thin, ’tis a secret I’m 
tellin’ ye and don't be spoiling it by divulging 
it.” 

“Friend Noseworthy,’ said the old quaker, hold- 
ing out his hand, “forgive my suspicions. I have 
wronged thee—deeply wronged thee. I honour 
thee courage from my heart. Thee is ready, I 
see, as becomes the author of ‘ All Hands to the 
Pump, to risk everything—pven reputation—in 
the good cause. Let me introduce thee to my 
daughter Rachel.” 

‘“My best respects,” said Tim, taking off his 
hat. ‘The top of the morning to yez. Bedad,” 
he said to himself, ‘but her eyes is blinkin’ like 
stars under her grey bonnet, and her cheeks is 
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like sthrawbries and chrame. ‘Tis a murtherin’ 
pity that kissin’ is agin’ their convictions.” 

Rachel dropped a little curtsey, and said, 
“Friend Noseworthy, I desire thee better acquaint- 
ance.” 

“ Bedad, thin,” said Tim, “ye shall have it, 
wid a heart and a half. Will thee take my arm, 
friend Rachel ?” 

The quakeress, with downcast eyes, accepted 
the offer. Tim fancied that there was a rather 
roguish twinkle in them all the same. 

“Thee looks somewhat travel-stained, Friend 
Noseworthy,” said the old quaker, “and will not 
be sorry for the refreshment of cold water, | 
imagine.” 

“Dad, thin,” said Tim, ‘I haven't much call 
for that same, for 'tis nate I takes my liquor, and 
savin’, maybe, a dash of wather betune the dhrinks, 
'tis—.”’ Suddenly warned by the consternation on 
the face of his companion, he pulled up; ‘‘ Liquor, 
yell understand, is the name I gives me tay.” 

“T see, I see,” said the quaker. ‘ Had youa 
successful meetings ygsterday ?” 

“Js it Dundetty mecting, ye’re meaning? 
Faix, thin, there was splindid running, but 
etis Tuesday they were. Ye see,’ said Tim, 
again observing that he had made a slip, ‘there's 
a power o drink at thim celebrations, and I’m 
forced to make me appearance, in order to 
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neuthralise it. JI happened to see the running for 
the cup, but was agin’ me inclination.” 

“A most excellent plan,” said the quaker. 
“Thee fights the devil with his own weapons, 
so to speak. He held his meeting, and thee held 
thine.” 

Tim made no answer to this remark, being 
engaged in a little private experiment. He was 
pressing his fair companion’s arm, prepared to 
apologize for the mistake, if such a course seemed 
necessary. Apparently it was not, for no audible 
apology was made. 

“Have you had many pledges of late, Friend 
Noseworthy ?” asked the quaker. 

“That have I,” said Tim, ‘ lashins of thim.” 

“I’m delighted to hear thee say so. Verily 
thee has been redeeming the time.” 

“Which?” said Tim. ‘Is it the timepiece ? 
Arrah, thin, it wouldn’t go, but I'll redeem the 
boots.” 

The quaker looked puzzled, but didn’t pursue 
the subject further. ‘ Here we are at my door,” 
he said, ‘‘and, as soon as thee has made thee 
ablutions, Friend Noseworthy, we will have our 
dinner. It is two o'clock already, and the meet- 
ing, as thee knows, is at three.” ‘ 





. 0 CHAP LER. Vi. 


TIM LANY GROWS VIRTUOUS. 
Tue little party entered the house. Tim was 
preceded into a bedroom by a demure maid, 
who set down acan of warm water and a clean 
towel. 

“Faix, my dear,” said Tim, “yc’re mighty 
obliging, but, maybe ye could lay your hand on a 
limon? and bedad, where’s the whis—'tis all 
right,” he said, correcting himself. “I'll be ready 
in a brace of shakes.” 

So potent was the effect on Tim’s mind of 
Rachel's trim prettiness, that he positively dipped 
the end of the towel in the water, and, standing 
before the glass, warily damped his face, and a 
small fraction of his throat. Then, having pulled 
yp his collar to soften the abruptness of the transi- 
tion from the washed to the unwashed com- 
plexion, he opened Mr. Noseworthy’s bag, to see 
if haply it contained a brush and comb. It did, 
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and he used them with such effect that his hair— 
accustomed to stand up in an amazing manner—be- 
came almost sedentary in habit. Stimulated by 
this success, he produced a razor, and, for the first 
time in his life, shaved himself with his own hand. 

‘ Bedad,” he said, surveying his transformed 


appearance with huge delight, ‘“’tis mighty 
gintale I look, an’ no mistake. ’Tis*a_ pity 


that me parints, rest their sowls, couldn’t survive 
to see this day, for me natheral beauty was over- 
laid wid supplimintary matther, an’ I was niver 
completely visible till the present.” 

“ Dinner’s on the table, sir,’ said a voice with- 
out. 

“Comin’, me darlin’, comin’ immagiately. 
Me toilet is complet, an’ I'll discind wid the word.” 

It was a plain dinner, happily for .Tim. There 
was no soup, to draw forth from the uninitiated 
irrepressible smacks and chirrups and gurgles. 
There was no fish, to vex the soul with its mys- 
terious ceremonial. A vast round of boiled beef, 
with mashed potatoes, offers few difficulties to the 
intelligent student of dinnewa§ she is eat. Ex- 
cept that he had a tendency to use his knife and 
fork after the manner of infantry receiving 
cavalry, that he asked four times for “ pittaties,” 
and, that he began by making a sort of cast of his 
jaw in his slice of bread, Tim may be said to have 
risen to the elegance of the occasion. 
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He had found out, early in the course of the 
meal, that, Rachel did not object to having her 
toes pressed under the table. Indeed, unless her 
foot was liable to unconscious muscular motion, he 
fancied that she even condescended to return the 
pressure. Tim was a great adept in the art of 
eye-play. He could shed tears with one optic and 
wink bhwmorous or ardent volumes with the other. 
He could perform the contraction with such 
electrical celerity that, even in the presence of a 
large compatiy, he could ensure the mnuissive's 
reaching the right person, without being over- 
hauled by anybody else. But Rachel kept her 
dark eyes so persistently down that Tim could not 
bring his favourite artillery to bear effectually. 
He lodged several shells in her demure brown 
hair and one or two in her dimples—but they fell 
harmlessly there. Consequently, he was obliged 
to rely exclusively upon the language of toes. 
He pressed his suit and the maiden’s foot 
assiduously—for her father was well-to-do and 
she was pretty, and the berth of son-in-law to 
Jacob Griffin waS wery much to his mind. 
Stimulated by answering movements of the neigh- 
bouring foot, he threw a world of eloquence—a 
downright declaration—into one pressure. Sud- 
denly, with a yell of anguish, old Jacob bounded 
out of his chair, and then went pirouetting 
round it—every finger of both hands extended, his 
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shoulders drawn up to his ears, his eyes screwed 
up, and his mouth bunched into an agonised O. 

“Holy Saint Pether!” said Tim, getting up 
and dealing the sufferer a series of sounding thuds 
on the back, ‘‘’tis chramps has saised him. Gita 
dhrop o' whiskey, honey, for ‘tis the only rimidy.” 

“No, no—stop thumping my back, Friend, 
while there’s breath left in me. It’s bettez now— 
it was my corn.” | 

“His corn! Hear that, thin. All the corns 
in Agypt must be a complimint to tnat same.” 

‘““T bore it as long as I could, but that last time, 
Friend Noseworthy, thee came down on it with 
such a grind, I was unable to contain myself.” 

“T humbly ax your pardon,” said Tim, ‘‘’tis 
meditatin 1 was, and I lost meself. Howiver, 
wid the shock I tuk a wakeness, and if there's 
a taste o whiskey convaynient, ’twould risthore 
me, though, for that, the shmell of it upsits me, 
and the flavour destroys me entirely ; but what 
matter? for, wid houlding me nose, I can con- 
thrive to kape it in its place.” 

There was in the house a bottle of whiskey 
reserved for medicinal purposes. It was brought, 
and Tim's soul, which had been gaping like a 
thirsty land, broke into blossom at the sight of its 

Pouring out half a tumbler-tull, he raised it to 
his lips, ‘‘Here’s succiss to the Timperance 
cause,” he said, and tossed it off. Then noticing 
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the astonished gaze of his host, he remarked, 
"Twas a, sthrong wakeness, and less would have 
been only timptin’ it.” 

“We must start in a quarter of an hour,” 
observed the quaker, when grace had been said. 
‘‘Would thee prefer to pass the time in thee 
chamber, Friend Noseworthy? Perhaps, thee 
would dike to be giving the finishing touches to 
thee oration. We have advertised thee well, and 
I trust that there will be a goodly assembly.” 

‘Well thif,” said Tim, “I would; and, list the 
wakeness would return upon me, I'll take the 
precaution of keeping the whiskey convaynient. 
If ye was to shmell tobacco,’ he added, as he took 
up the bottle and his tumbler, “ye'll understand 
that I was tuk agin, but that I’m wristlin’ wid it 
and kapin’ it under, for whin it's that way the 
docther subscribes that a whiff is the only thing to 
compate wid it.” 

So saying, Tim prepared to retire. 

“JT will conduct thee to thee apartment, Friend 
Noseworthy,’ said Rachel, preceding him. 

“ The wakeness*is geturnin’,” said Tim, as they 
gained the stairs, “let me take hoult of something.” 

He put hisarm round the young woman’s waist, 
and, with that support, ascended slowly, but com- 


modiously. 
“Art thee better now?” asked Rachel, at the 


door of Tim’s room. 


a 
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‘Faix, I am, thin, it aised me immagiately.” 

“Farewell for the present, Friend Noseworthy.” 

‘« Stop,” said Tim; “don’t your religion allow 
a kiss at all at all?” 

“ Only the kiss 0’ peace,” said Rachel. 

“Then, bedad, we'll have a kiss apiece.” 

They did—two apiece, and one over. 

As far as might be judged, no serious obstacle 
would have been raised by the young lady toa 
protraction of the process. Suddenly, however, 
Tim withdrew his arm, and with a ceremonious 
bow, retired into his room. Being alone he drew 
forth his pocket handkerchief and hastily wiped 
the kisses off. 

«Thunder an’ turf!” said he to himself, ‘and 
why would I be doing the likes o that? What's 
got hoult o' me that I’d surrinther the taste of a 
pogue when I might be perpetuatin’ it? ‘Deed, 
thin, an’, when IJ think of it, there’s been something 
conthradictory inside o’ me iver since I entered 
this house. It bates me entirely,” he added, with 
a solemn shake of the head, “that I'd be giving 
the lie to me proclivities, and casting a slur on 
thim sweet lips. However, here’s this blessed 
lecture upon me. How will I get through wid it 
at all? I’ve half a mind to slip out of the winder, 


‘and give it the go by al-togither.” 


Tim paced up and down the room in perplexed 
meditation. He raised his hand to scratch his 
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nead but, in aban to some counter influence, 
brought it down without having performed his 
intention. ° 

“ll take a dhrain o’' whiskey,” he said, “an 
see if it leads to a suggistion.” | | 

Tim poured out a copious drain, and tossed it 
off. As he set the tumbler down, he saw his 
reflectign in the glass. He was screwing up his 
face as though the draught had been a black 
draught. . 

“ Is it thisethat ‘tis coming to?” he said in an 
awed whiSper. ‘“ Will ye be looking over your 
shoulther at John Jameson, thin, Tim Lany? No, 
no, but fair play to ye, it isn’t yourself that’s doin’ 
it at all, but the other gintleman, for there’s two 
inside of you, and wan o’ thim smacks his lips, an’ 
the other turns down the corner of his mouth. 
Bedad,” he exclaimed, striding excitedly up and 
down, “but I'll never knock under to the usurper. 
ll brook no dictation in me own inside. Is it 
for this that we're to have a Parlimint in Ste- 
phen's Green? Shpake up for yourself, Tim 
‘Lany, before you, convictions is squinched en- 
tirely.” 

He grasped the bottle with both hands, deter: | 


mined to strike a decisive blow for liberty. ‘As, _ 
however, his head went back, and the liquor be- 


gan to gurgle on its way to his throat, his reflected 
face met him again. He gazed in silent amaze- i 
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ment, slowly letting the arm that held the bottle 


drop down. 


“Holy Bridget,” he said, “I'm shlippin’ away 


like a dhrame. Me face is forgettin’ me. The 
fachers is there, but the manin’s upsit. What 
matter? I'll disappear houltin’ on to me principles.” 

-_ Heraised the bottle again, and set it down empty. 

“Ugh!” he said. ‘It is unutterably nauseous.” 

Turning sharp round he enquired: “Did ye 
shpake?” Then, recognising his mistake, he said, 
“Och, wirrasthrue’, my voice is turnir’ agin’ me now 
an’ me sintimints—I repudiate thim’ wid scarrn.” 

A knock came at the door. ‘“ Friend Nose- 
worthy,” said the accents of Rachel, “it is time 
for us to be setting out.” 

“J will accompany you forthwith,” he replied. 
* Comin’, honey, comin’.” 

Dropping one eye in unaffected bashfulness, 
and winking audaciously with the other, Tim 
' walked on to the landing. There stood Rachel. 
As shines the moon in cloudy skies, she in her 
drab attire was seen—very pretty, very plump, 


i) 


very demure. She seemed to expect something. 


‘Tim curved his arm and ledned forward. ‘Wan 
for good luck before we start,” he said. Then, 


drawing himself up, and waving his hand repel- 
~ Tently, he exclaimed, “The lips that touch liquor 
shall never touch mine,” and strode rapidly down- 


stairs. i 
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CHAPTER VII. 


_ DREADFUL COMPLICATIONS. 


Bataam Nosewortuy, stepping out for Kilpaddy, 
was undergoing experiences analogous to those 
through which we have described “the wearer of | 
his clothes as passing. Before his pipe was half 
out, a burst of indignation against his weak yield- 
ing to the pressure of circumstances enabled him 
to snatch it from his mouth, and to fling it over 
the hedge. Believing that the time had now 
come when a successful insurrection might be 
made against the tyranny of those abominable 
garments, he sent the stick after the pipe, and re- | 
peating aloud the peroration of “ All Hands,” 
went forward in good heart. 

_ But he had bately gone half a mile, when he 
came in sight of a small roadside public-house, 
and—oh, woe ! oh, shame unutterable !—before he _ 
‘was aware of his intention, he found himself rap- “ 
ping on the counter, and.calling for “a ha’f-glass." 
Cas a recollection that he had no money a 
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occurred to him, and, glad that he had not suc- 

ceeded in making any one hear, he stole out, | 
miserable and humiliated beyond description. 

- He had not proceeded much further, when he 
found that, by some means or other, he had re- 
placed his shillelagh, and was chewing with 
genuine relish a quid of pig-tail. : 

“Begorr,” he said, “things is wan tos .many 

for me. Let me reflict.". He took off his hat, 
and gave his head a tong experienced scratch. 
Then, rousing himself, he exclaiméd, “ Balaam, 
play the man. See, yonder. sparkles a crystal 
stream. Take a dhrink, and ye'll be bitther im- 


majiately.”” 
He scooped up some water in his hand, and 
carried it to his lips. “Ah, water—fresh and 


limpid water, welling from the rocky fount, danc- 
ing in silvery flakes adown the heathery slopes, « 
bubbling through the ferny trenches—blessed 
water, flowing freely for rich and poor, cooling, 
quenching, revivifying water—water is the best, 
the only draught. However,” he added, shaking 
his head, ‘it needs dilutin, «Taken nate, it sits - 
-murtherin’ could on the— | 
He started, and turned round. An arm was os 
placed through his. ce 
«Ah, thin,” said a rather pleasant voice, “ age 
1 found ye, ye thruant? What's got ye all this a 
long time, Tim avick?” ieee 
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“Young woman,” said Balaam, “you are 
labouring. under a delusion. Loose my arm, 
please—it isn’t nice—I don't like it. A modest 
demeanour is the choicest pearl in the coronet 
that adorns the brow of woman— 

‘Be done wid your ventriloquizin’,” said the 
damsel. ‘‘What’s tuk ye, Tim?” 

“T Bave told you already that I am not the per- 
son whom you imagine me to be; but, even if | 
were, how any young female could so far forget 
herself as to... in fact... Oh! this is inex- 
pressibly ‘painful tome... Don't you see what 
is about to happen? In another moment you 
will be kissed . . . Arrah, thin, be aisy : just wan 
more, for there’s luck in odd numbers . .. Now, 
don’t say that you were not warned. Fly, fly, ere 
you areembraced... Shure, there’s room enough; 
for knees was invinted before arm-chairs.”’ 

The young woman settled herself comfortably, 
as one not unaccustomed to that particular pattern 
of seats. 

‘ Now, Tim,” she said, after a brief silence, 
“tell me what’s youy intintions? Is it meself, or 

is it Moll Molony—for it can’t be both ?”’ 

“T fail to follow you, I have not the pleasure of 
-Miss Molony’s acquaintance.” oe 

| “Shtop foolin’ now. I seen ye the night before 
last, an’ I. wonder how ‘ye could so demane yer-" 
self, wid her. two shoulters up to her ears, and | 
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-wan eye lookin’ aist, an’ the other lookin’ west, 
an’—” oo 
“TI must beg you not to pursue the subject 
further. I have never shown the young woman 
the least attention. I am incapable of anything» 
of the kind. Impropriety of conduct has never 
been alleged against me. To the opposite sex I. . 
have ever striven to show... ahthin! ,Kape 
where ye are, mavourneen! Why would ye be. 
poisonin’ our pace wid the name of Moll 
Molony ?” e - 
“Thin ’tis meself that ye love, Tim, an’ ’tis all 
settled, an’ ye’ll spake to the priest?—och! murther! 

here’s herself !” 

_ The girl started to her feet, and, turning round, 
stood, in an attitude half-frightened, half-defiant. 

— “YVe're right; herself it is, wid her two shoulters — 
up to her ears, and wan eye lookin’ aist, and the 
other lookin’ west, at your freckles and your turn- 
up nose. An’ now, Tim Lany, will ye condescind 
to explain yourself?” 

A young woman of substantial build, and un- 
compromising countenance, had erasped our erring’ ‘ 
friend by the arm. | 

“Out wid it,” she said, giving him a vigorous | 
Shake ; “‘repate to Kate Daly the words that Yes. 
spoke to me the night before last. Tell her ’tis a_ 
fool ye’re makin’ of her, an’, as for spakin’ to the. 
priest, let her know ye've one that same already... = 
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Don't be delayin’, thin, for me father an’ me four . 
brothers ig behint wid the pitchforks an’ the gun. 
Tis thruth I’m tellin’ ye—hear that. Out wid it, 
and no nonsinse.” 

“Don't hold me quite so tight, please,” said 
Balaam. ‘It hurts ever so.” - 

“Spake, Tim,” said Kate, grasping the other 
arm, ‘an’ let Molly hear the rights of it, an’ as 
for her father an’ her brothers, don’t give a 
thought to thim, for beyant the rick, see, there’s 
me uncle gn’ *me six cousins, wid the pig, an’ the 
rest of me family, an’—” 

“Which is it, thin?” broke in Molly, “spake 
up, while breath remains to ye, to make your 
confession.” 

“Yes, which is it, Tim? Be bould, an’ shame > 
the Molonys an’ the divle.” 

“T really don't know,” faltered Balaam, 
‘my memory is so defective—as far as I can 
—had you not better settle it between your- 
selves ?”” 

There arose from the two maidens a simultane- 
ous scream of indigngtion. They loosed his arms 
and gripped his collar. Balaam was shaken like 
a leaf in a gale. | 
“Qh, don’t—don’t,” he eacced: “T am sincerely” 
anxious to oblige . . . toss up—no, that’s gamb- 
ling—draw lots for me .4. oh, gracious! You're ~ 
‘hurting me dreadfully. . . : Police | Murder ! 7 
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... Molly, mavourneen! Oh, Kate, asthore! 
... Murder! Help! Murder!” ; | 
Suddenly Balaam felt himself free. The rival 
Amazons had somehow come into collision. With 
a wild shriek, they flew at each other. From 
right and left arose an answering yell; there wasa 
rush of feet, a whirl of shillelaghs, and the Dalys 
-and the Molonys closed in deadly strife. « 

Balaam was forgotten. All thought of the 
cause of the conflict wa$ swept away in the tem- 
pestuous joy of cracking, and being cracked. 
What need of why or wherefore? The quarrel 
was a very pretty quarrel as it stood. It was 
enough to be in it. 

All living things in their element are beautiful 
to contemplate. The trout in the nut-brown 
stream ; the thrush on the greenwood bough; the 
Irishman in the thick of a fight. It might have 
brought tears even to hard and cynical eyes, to 
look on creatures so ‘simply, naturally, exuber- 
antly happy as those Dalys and Molonys. 

But Balaam was not in a position to view the 
‘scene as a mere student of the Beautiful. It con- 
cerned him toonearly for that. His first impulse 
was to slip away, quietly and unostentatiously, 
-and upon that impulse he acted so far as to creep» 
forward several yards under cover of the stone 
wall. | : 


- But his nobler self soon rallied. — “T cannot» 
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leave them so,” he murmured: “There will be 
bruises, broken bones, bloodshed, perhaps. I 
must interfere—if need be, 1 must throw myself 
between the opposing clans.” 

He did not hesitate. ‘Oh, friends, dear Chris- 
tian friends,” he cried, rising from behind the 
wall, ‘I beg—I implore—I command you to desist. 
Think what you are doing—pause for one 
moment, and you will recoil in horror from your 
bloody handiwork. You are battering your 
brother’s héad, you are defacing the image— 
hurroo ! I’m wid yez, boys !” 

He flung his shillelagh into the air, caught it 
dexterously in the middle ; whirled it twice round 
his head and plunged into the fight. 








CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. NOSEWORTHY ASSERTS HIMSELF. ° 


Asout half an hour later, Mr. Noseworthy found 
himself sitting, with his back against ‘the trunk of 
a beech, in a small plantation that skirted, at a 
distance of a hundred yards, the road to Kilpaddy. 

He was quite alone, and no sound broke the 
silence save the ripple of a little brook, and the 
twitter of many birds. 

‘“Dear me!” he said, “I feel very stiff, and 
“what on earth has happened to my head? It’s 
\very queer and dizzy, and it throbs and jumps 
dreadfully.” 

He put his hand up, and brought it away stained 
with blood. | 

“Oh, goodness!” he cried, ‘struggling to his” 
feet, “I recollect now. There was a quarrel—. 
-about—oh, dear, dear me !—-about some wretched. 
» girl—and there was a fight—and the police came; > 
~and—oh, I must fly—I must fly!” — - 

He staggered to the brook; splashed some. 
water into his face, then, taking ce handkerchief 
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from his throat, dipped it, and bathed hishead. He 
felt a little better after that, but still sick and queer 
enough, "However, he made shift to walk on, and 
by the time that the thinning trees began to let in 


the full flood of the afternoon light, he was so 


amazingly recovered that only an occasional jump-— 
ing sensation in his crown bore witness that some 
one had recently called upon it with a sharp, single 


knock. Wondering vaguely if, in the exquisite 


adaptation of things, the air of Ireland possessed 
some property enabling the human skull to re-knit 
its severed parts, in ae manner of the worm else- 
where, Mr. Noseworthy held on his way, availing 
himself of all the scanty shelter that the road 
afforded. 

He was glad to feel that at present he was much 
more Balaam and far less Tim than he had been 


for some time past. He began to indulge the 


hope that the horrible virtue—or rather vice—in- 
herent in the clothes was becoming exhausted. 
He could detect no brogue in his thoughts nor in 
his speech—for, to put the thing to the proof, he 


spoke some sentences aloud. The thing that 


troubled his conscience most was that his conscience © 


was troubled so little. ‘I have made love,” he 


thought, ‘‘and I have cracked heads,—and I don’t 
-mind. I ought to be one universal blush, and I 
am as bold as brass. What alarms me is the pro- 
_bable congequences of my conduct, not . the son : 


duct itself, If I can only get clear off—it is use- 
less to disguise the fact—I don’t care twopence. 
It’s very awful—but let me hope that with my 


— 
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proper garments I shall get my blushes back.” 
When he had walked five or six miles, Balaam 
became aware that he was ravenously hungry. 


‘T must obtain some food,” he said, ‘or I shall 


faint from sheer inanition.” He felt in his pockets, 
not with any hope of a find there, but because he 
saw no other way to a’ meal. Oh, joy! in the 


corner of his breeches- pocket theré was a six- 


pence ; and, to give the coin present value, only 
a few yards ahead of him was a little inn. 

It was risky work, showing himself at a place 
of public resort, but famine is prepared to run 
risks. With just a glance around and within to 
see that he was not followed by a policeman, nor 
running into the arms of one, he entered the 
humble hostelry. He had made up his mind what 
he would have—a glass of milk and some bread 
and butter. He opened his mouth to give his 


modest order, and—oh! castles of hope, built upon 


the sand—out came the words,evital with. brogue, 


“A glass o' whiskey, Misthress Flanagan, an’ av’ 


ye had a pittaty convayinent, wid the laste suggis- 
tion of butther-milk, I'd resave it wid thanks.” eee 


Balaam heard, and groaned. 


_ 


Tim Lany had been lying curled up in a nani | 
sleep. He had sprung up again now, awake and — 


, 
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kicking—kicking all the Balaam Noseworthy out 
of him. 

- It was Astonishing how smoothly whiskey a 
‘ionth the scandalised gentleman’s unaccustomed 
throat. It was vain for Balaam to say, ‘“ Ugh,” 
and to make disgusted faces. Tim rolled it lov- 
ingly round before he let it glide on its beneficent 
way; [im smacked the lips that he had borrowed, 
and said it was ‘‘a dhrop of rale stuff’? Tim pushed 
forward the glass for anether taste. Tim peeled 
the potatoes,and dipped them in the salt, and chatted 
to the landlady with racy urbanity, dropping occa- 
sional sentiments with regard to the Manchisther 
Marthyrs, that black ould divle Lord Salisbury, 
that rid-handed enemy of Ireland bloody Balfour, 
and thim ginerous pathriots Tim Haly and Dr. 
Tanner, at which the hair upon Balaam’ S head 
made futile efforts to stand on end. 

“Will ye be wan of them this night?” said — 
Mrs. Flannagan, with a meaning wink, as Balaam © 
lit a pipe preparatory to taking his leave. | 

«Wid the blessing of God I will,” said Balaam. 
What it was to which he had pledged himself he — 
had only a very vague idea, but he felt a horrible 
presentiment that it was something too frightful — 
to be named. ‘“ However,” he said, as he left the _ 
inn, ‘ now that I have accidentally discovered my 
intentioris—or the fact that I have certain exceed- _ 
ingly suspicious intentions—I will be on my guard. — 
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__ If it does come to my knowledge that I am plotting 
against the Queen or the peace of any of her sub- 
~ jects, I will give myself up to the polide. I will 
submit to the dungeon, to the axe, rather than 
lend myself to deeds which my soul abhors. All 
right, thin,” he added, in a conciliatory tone, 
‘‘plase yourself. Who's conthradictin’ yez?” His 
soul was rejoiced at that reply from the Tim 
Lany region of his strangely confused identity. 
“T must be firm,” he said. “By a strong effort 
of my will, I can, it appears, hold this tyrannous. 
usurper in check. I have been tod yielding | 
hitherto. Henceforth—though with the effort I 
burst into a thousand fragments—I will be master 
in my own person. Drop that pipe, sir; my 
sentiments with regard to smoking are well known | 
to you. It is a dirty, selfish, degrading—I was 
on the point of adding soul-destroying—habit. - 
The pipe leads to the pothouse, and the pothouse 
to the workhouse and the gaol. Twenty-nine 
thirty-fourths of all the crime—but I will not go 
' into statistics now. I will merely refer you to’ 
“All Hands to the Pump.’ You have taken a 
_ great liberty, sir, in sticking that pipe between my 
lips. I tell you it makes me ill, sir, Throw it. 
caway this moment. Faix, thin, I mint no harm,” % 
came the reply. “I didn't think ye’d have any 
objiction to jist a dhraw o’ the pipe,” and the : 
. thing was pitched over the hedge, * And now,” 
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concluded Balaam, “I hope we shall understand 

one another better. As for that engagement 
which y@u have made for this evening, I positively 
forbid it.” Tim said nothing. Balaam therefore 
reiterated his command, and the subject—and the 
scheme—were considered to be dropped. . 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A HORRIBLE ALTERNATIVE. 


Asour an hour after the establishment of that _ 
understanding between tke two antipathetic gentle- 
men who had taken temporary lodvings under 
one battered hat, Balaam walked up to a decent- 
looking farm-house that stood just off the highway 
to Kilpaddy. He had had quite a pleasant time 
of it, for, though the earlier events of the day had 
been painful and might prove themselves em- 
barrassing, the joy that he felt in his restored 
individuality overcame all other considerations. 
It was a delightful thing to be able to regard 
those kisses with unqualified disapproval. To - 
feel that the whiskey lingered on his palate with a 
genuinely nauseous flavour; to know that the ~ 
tobacco in which he had indulged had led to 
results demonstrating conclusively his recovered — 
empire over his physical inner man. He had — 
fairly gloated over his high-toned sentiments, 
bathing himself in virtuous blushes, . repeating, 
again and again the words, “Pah! filthy con- .. 
coction!” in exquisite disgust. He had even . 
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taken advantage of the experience through which 
he had just passed to interpolate in an anti-tobacco 


- pamphle€ which he had had some time on the 


- Ww 


stocks a graphic word-picture of the conse- 
quences of the first pipe. Tim Lany was sup- 
pressed, and Balaam was his own man again. 

He had good hope that he should now gain 
credence for his explanation, in case the wild oats 
sown in the morning should crop up detrimentally, 
Tim Lany, he believed,shad receded far enough 
into the baekground to enable him, Balaam, to 
show his proper lineaments out of the earieuts 
that had temporarily swamped them. 

He knocked at the door of the farmhouse. Two 
or three dogs immediately came round him, 
greeting him with yelps and wags, and evidently 
attaching peculiar significance te his visit. One 
big fellow worked his muzzle into the pocket of 
the caller’s coat, and almost declined to believe 
the fact that it was absolutely ratless. Balaam 
did not like this at all. He was exceedingly shy 
of dogs, and the behaviour of these, moreover, 


hardly flattered his young hopes. 


However, he was soon delivered from further 


eanine explorations by the opening of the door. 


A jolly red-faced fellow, outwardly more John | 


- Bull. than Paddy, stood before him. 


“ Might I venture,’ ’ said Balaam, “to ask fora 


“ drink of milk ? 2? T am a stranger pedestrian, of) 
ai position: other than these. -habiliments would be- | 
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speak me,. left temporarily, by a very peculiar 
conjunction of circumstances, without resources of 
-any kind ; but, if you would furnish me wth a note 
of the amount of my indebtedness, I would faith- 
, fully remit it on the earliest opportunity, by postage 
stamps or postal order,” 

_ The Noseworthy in the man positively revelled 
in the sonorous phrases which were the seal and 
token of his restoration to power. 

‘Well done, Tim,” said the farmer, “that bates 
all. Ye'’re a cliver boy, shure enougk, and every- 
thing comes aisy to ye. ‘Tis the ould docther to 
the life. But come in—come in—ye shall have 
the drop o’ liquor, though afther the thrick that ye 
served me, I wonder ye ve the impidence to show 
me your face again.” 7 

The farmer's word was a heavy blow to Balaam. 
He had hardly heart, as he followed his en- 
tertainer, to murmur, ‘“ Nothing alcoholic, pray— 
only milk.” 

The farmer broke into a roar of laughter. 

_ ©Ye're irrisistible, Tim,” he said, as he walked 
to the corner cupboard, “and jtis useless thryin’ 
_ to harden the heart agin’ ye. 
_. On the table were the remains of a simple meal. | 
a It had been dinner, no doubt, but it had evidently 
~ been accompanied, as it often is in. Ireland, by. 
tea, The teaspoons were still in the cups—heavy 
| old-fashioned silver spoons, which had ges 3 
een in a the — sal ey [abn aa a 
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While Balaam was Sagcely wondering how 
sich handsome silver came to grace so poor a 
board, his hands, without the least warning of their 
intention, shot out, and, with amazing nimbleness, 
swept two of the teaspoons into his coat-pocket. 

Tim Lany had been foxing. It was a sham 
surrender. He had now reasserted himself with 
a terryble vengeance. 

Balaam tried to scream—tried to force his 
hands into his pocket torrestore the stolen goods— 
tried even # resent the crime. But it was all no 
good. Tim had got him pinned down. The re- 
sult of all his efforts was a self-congratulatory 
wink and a low inward chuckle. 

The farmer returned from the cupboard, bear- 
ing a jar of whisky and two goblets. He poured 
out two sufficient modicums. ‘“ Here's long life 
to ye, and many happy days,” said Balaam, as he 
touched the host’s glass with his own, and tossed 
off his liquor. 

“Well, Tim,” remarked Farmer Connell,amoment 
_ or two later, “ ’twas a dirthy thrick that ye played 
me, and a mane revinge. Shure, was I to see my 
poulthry under your arm, and not observe it? 
Was it rason at all ?” 

“Tt was not, thin,” said Balaam. 

“Then why would ye break faith wid me, aa 
~ Tose. me the stakes, an’ ‘tuin the reputation of the | 
poor innocent mare? “Twas low conduct, ios 

- Lany, and ers of 3 fad » ey 
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- Me ‘Might I take the liberty of asking to what you | 
are making reference ?” said Balaam, getting Tim 
under for a moment. | 
No more of your impidence here, for I’ll not 
submit to’ it,” said Connell, growing red. ‘Wan 
more word an’ yell walk through the door.” 

‘‘T mint no harm,” said Balaam, master of him- 
self for a brief space, but compelled to counterfeit 
the brogue which at other times dropped SO 
smoothly from his tongue; ‘I didn’t think as yed 
resint a bit of a joke.” ° | 

‘“’Tis no sason for joking, and né_ subject 
neyther—What is it, thin, Martha?” he said, 
turning round, as a bare legged servant girl 
entered the room. 

“Tm for washing up, sorr,”’ replied the damsel. 

Balaam’s heart came into his mouth. What on 
earth was to be done? In another second the 

\robbery would be discovered—and discovered, 
evidently, at a very bad time. That unfortunate 
enquiry of his had irritated Farmer Connell more 
than he could understand. Kindly fellow as he 
seemed ordinarily to be, his face at the present 
moment augured a bad Sention for any appeal to. 
_hisclemency. Balaam would be charged, and to a 
"certainty convicted, of acommon theft. Oh, it was” 
horrible! a 

What was to be done? What sade be done ? 
2 Even now the girl was clattering the cups on to a. 
a oe The igieil would be out with the aad 
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glance of her eye—it was coming out now—she 
was missyag the spoons—she was feeling with her 
hand between the saucers—an alarmed look was 
spreading over her face—oh, heavens!,she was 
opening her mouth to proclaim the awful truth. 

Before Balaam knew what he was going to do, 
he had done it. 

“Oeh! murther!” he said, in a blood-curdling 
whisper, starting back, as his hand pointed straight 
out of the window. ‘“ beak at him, look at him, thin, 
standin’ agim the shed.” 

The farmer and the maid pressed up to him. 
“What the divle is it, at all?” said Connell. 
“There's nothing.” 

“Och! the black day!” said Balaam, “look at 
him, wid his head in his hand, an’ the fire spoutin’ 
out of his mouth! No, don’t be lookin’ at him at 
all—’tis death to behold him—cover your face wid 
your two hands, and say a Pathernosther. Shut 
your eyes, ye suicides, before the specthre strikes 
thim.” 

The girl gave a low scream, then fell upon her 
knees, .and begar® muttering a prayer. Connell 
stood hesitating for a second, then followed her 
example. 


_e “Say it tin times over, before ye stir from your 


Sates on your knees,” said Balaam. | 
“Tin times, neyther mere nor less,” he con- 


tinued, moving cautiously to the door, “ and ye’ re 
faved from desthruction,” a 
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_ The muttering continued. Balaam laid his 
hand on the latch, and noiselessly drew ig towards 
him. | 
In anather moment all would fans been well, 

but just at that critical second something fell on 
the floor with a clear, metallic tinkle. The spell 
was broken. 

“Stop him,” ‘cried the girl, springing ¢o her 
feet, ‘he’s off wid the spoons. " 

Before the last word was spoken Connell was 
up, and rushing, with vengeance in his eyes, upon 
the treacherous thief. 

Balaam leaped forward, caught his foot against 
the edge of the door, staggered on a couple of 
_ yards, and fell, pulpily, upon the domestic heap. 


«* And now,’ said Connell, when his powers of 
thumping and shaking had given out, “run for 
the police, Martha.” | 
- The girl obeyed with cheerful alacrity. Before 
the words were well out of her master’s mouth she 
was well out of the gate. | 

“Tf you could have overodked it this once,” 
_ said Balaam, ‘it shouldn’t occur again. [can't 
_ explain matters—I know that you would not 
-eredit.a word.” . 
_.“Ye're right, my boy,” said Connell. 

» ©T admit that appearances are against me.” 
“If wan spoon at your feet and another in rote, 
: socket is being. agin’ ye, thin . appearances is.” 
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‘None the less I am innocent—morally inno- 
cent, at Jeast. If I could only represent matters 
in their true light, I am convinced— | 

The farmer broke in. ‘‘ Whist,” he said, “ what 
signifies all this babble? Just attind to me, Tim. 
There’s wan way out of this dilimma. Kape your 
word wid me—ride the mare—and I'll recall the 
little girl.” 

‘‘1’m sincerely anxious to oblige,” said Balaam; 
“but I’m afraid that I hould tumble off. I have 
never beef on the back of anything except a 
rocking horse. and, once, an elephant at a men- 
agerie.” 

“Stop fooling, ye bare-faced villain,” said 
Connell, giving Balaam a tremendous shake, “ will - 
ye joke yourself into penal servitude? Now, thin, 
which is it? Will ye ride the mare or go to gaol ?” 

“Tl ride the mare,” said Balaam desperately. 

‘¢ Martha,” shouted Connell, ‘‘ Martha. Come 
back, me girl. Misther Lany has explained, and ~ 
he laves the noe widout the shadow of a stain 
on his char-ac-ter.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


MR. NOSEWORTHY IN THE PIGSKIN. © 
Asout an hour later, Corfnell’s outside car, a link 
in a long chain of indescribably mfscellaneous 
vehicles, drew up, amid cheers and a few counter 
demonstrations, at the gate of a field where three 
or four limp flags were flying, and where a con- 
siderable gathering had assembled. 

“ Down wid ye quick,” said Connell, ‘‘ we've 
only a quarther of an hour to spare.” 

“Didn't I tell ye Tim was only foxing? Ah, 
he’s as deep as the Atlantic, is Tim.” 

“ But he doesn’t look himself at all at all—’tis 
on the spree he’s been.” 

“Will ye land the stakes, thin, Tim?” 

** Aqual money on the mare,” e 

“ Done wid ye, Peter Donovan, in half-crowns.’ 

Balaam was conscious only as a man under 
chloroform is conscious of what was said or done, 
to him or around him. He fought a far-off battle 
for the retention of his breeches and coat, fearing 
that an immediate return to his own undisputed . 
cay would oes to »_ frightfully embarrassing — 
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eomplications, but submitted toa diag: cap and 
a pair of top-boots and spurs. Then followed 
-éertain ceremonies of a mystic, if not of a cannibal 
character. He was weighed, and there was ex- 
citement, not unattended by symptoms of a desire 
on the part of onlookers to mob somebody—Bal- 
aam was not sure whether it was himself, or 
Connell, or the person who appeared to be retail- 
ing him at so much a stone, or a pound. “ He is 
giving bad weight, I sippose, or charging too 
much for m&” aid Balaam to himself. Then he 
heard the tinkling of a bell, and martial strains 
from a cornet ae a fiddle, which, seized with the 
infection of racing, got away with a rush, and 
dashed madly over the course, clearing their bars 
in gallant style—the fiddler, however, coming in 
half a verse ahead. Then Balaam was conscious 
of a sick, wakening dread, as he found himself 
being lifted on to the back of an enormous grey 
horse. He knew that he was embracing the 
animal’s neck, that he was shedding abject tears, 
that he was giving deeply pathetic messages to 
his mother—all of which demonstrations were re- 
ceived with yells of delight as exquisite specimens 
of Tim Lany’s peculiar. humour. Then he be-- 
ligved that Connell was pointing out to him certain 
flags, and hurdles, and walls, and was giving 
certain suggestions about reserving her here, and 
forcing the pace there. Then he somnambulis- 
tically heard loud voices shouting, ‘Two to one, 


a 
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bar one!” -“ Three to one against David Jones!” 
Seven to one against Brian Boru!” and was. 
aware of an eruption of note-books and’ shoit 
pencils ;,of a broguy scrimmage of jostling figures ; 
of a babel of excited tongues. Then another bell 
rang. For a few seconds the chaos deepened ; 
then it seemed to settle into some kind of order. 
Feeling that the crisis was near, and recalling in 
some vague way the language of gentlemen about 
to fight a duel, Balaam*clung to the hand which 
Connell had extended, and answefed his final, 
directions with another piteous message home, 
beginning, “If J fall.” Then he found the horse 
to which he was—most insecurely—attached, 
drawn up ina line with five or six others ridden 
by men in jockey dress. There was an intense 
silence. A shot was fired. A_ short cry of 
‘They're off!” rumbled all along the line of 
gazers—and they were. Balaam feeling himself 
on the point of being ‘‘off” ina sense different 
from that intended, gave a jerky scream of terror | 
as he pitched forward on to the horse’s neck. He 
had some dim. purpose of fell@wing his sole guide 
in these awful, unexplored ways, John Gilpin; and 
. of holding on by the mane; but he did not see 
his way to effect the change. Then he felt the 
_ wide world running off him like water—felt his 
sight eclipsed, and his breath cut away with a 
. -slice—as the mare expanded to unknown lengths, 
cand, with very speed, stood still in the air.. Then” 
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he saw before him a stone wall.- He saw a horse > 
rise at it, hang, clear it, and dash on. Then it 
was his turn. He made some helpless effort to 
recall a prayer, as the long grey line leapt forward 
to meet him. 

Heavens ! what had happened ? 

Just at the decisive moment, Balaam's heels 
pressegl the flanks of his horse, and touched her 
with the spurs. His whip dealt her a couple of 
smart blows.. Those hands, hitherto so limp and 
feeble, wer® guiding, compelling, inspiring her 
now. The mare trembled, lifted her head, 
gathered herself together, and sprang. Up went 
her rider's whip with a triumphant wave, a joyful 
‘hurroo!” burst from his lips, as she cleared the 
wall with six inches to spare. 

Tim Lany had come to the rescue. 

After that Balaam was conscious only of a sense 
of power and elation, and of a fierce determination 
to win. Field after field flashed by; wall and 
ditch and water-pump were cleared. There were 
only two horses in the race now—Brian Boru and 
_ the mare. Briane Boru was half a dozen — 
ahead... acoupleof lengths ... alength . 

a neck. "They were going side by side now at 
* the last wall. They were over. They were rac- 
ing home. They were standing still together. 
e the were within twenty yards of ne mans . 
| Then s some — spirit came 2 UpoR the rider ia 
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of the mare. He rose in his stirrups. He put 

the will of a lifetime into one second. ‘There was — 
a cry, a shout, a long, loud roar, as Balaam lifted. 
the mare up to the post—winner by a head. 








CHAPTER XI. 


TIM LANYS POWERFUL TEMPERANCE APPEAL. 


Tue fittle schoolroom in which Balaam Nose- 
worthy’s lecture was te take place was filling 
rapidly a quarter of an hour before the time fixed 
' for its be¢inning. It was not every day that an 
orator of such reputation visited those remote 
regions. Moreover, good old Jacob Griffin had 
strained every nerve in order to secure an audience, 
Bribery is not always corruption, and if it was in 
response to certain blue and white packets of 
groceries that a proportion of the audience hon- 
oured that meeting, instead of the rival one at 
which—almost at that very moment—the real 
Balaam and Connell’s mare were playing so pro- 
minent a part—nobody’s virtue need be very 
seriously shocked, The last vacant chairs were 
filled, and a little grip of unseated members was 
beginning to cluster at the door, when, just on the 
stroke of the hour, Jacob Griffin, accompanied by 
Ais daughter and the lecturer, entered the room, 
and began slowly to cleave a way to the platform, 
The party received quite an ovation. When the 
enthusiasm of the audience had somewhat calmed _ 


ih 
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down, a temperance hymn was sung. Then Jacob 
Griffin rose and—to quote the Buntitty Eagle— 
introduced the lecturer in a few well-chosen words. 
_ “Tam sure, my dear friends,” he said, “ you 
did not assemble in such—if I may be allowed 
the word—numbers, in order to—in fact—to listen 
to a speech from me. This crowded gathering 
bears witness to the—it bears witness, I say to— 
well, as it were—if I may be allowed the expres- 
— sion—to—in fact—(Load Applause), Without 
further preface, I will now—may I say, call apeni 
—our distinguished friend—” 

The Chairman turned towards the capacsed 
Balaam Noseworthy, but before the old gentle- 
man could pronounce the distinguished name, the 
schoolmaster was on his legs. 

“With your permission, sir,” he said, “I will 
Say two or three words by way of supplement to 
that beautiful and chaste exordium, embillished 
_ with every gim of nacheral and sympathetic elo- 
quence, which has just found exprission from your 
vinerable lips. This, sir, is a proud day in the 
civic annals of Buntitty, and Buntitty is not un- 
aware of the fact. Shame on her if she were. 
_. Deep and deadly were the apathy undermining 
the citadel of her lips and flowing in a curdled tide 
~ through the bulwarks of her being, if Buntitty lay 
_ cradled i in sluggish apathy to-day. But, sir, such’ 
is not the case. It needs no studied art—no 
; Jaborious. effort of sophistical invintion—to. dimon- 
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trate the diametrical reverse. . It has been said 
that the world knows nothing of its greatest men, 
That aphorism, sir, is only partially thrue—Bun- 
_‘titty is not ignorant of Balaam Noseworthy. No, 
sir, she is not—her knowledge of him, her admir- 
ation of him, found utterance in that burst of 
overwhelluming excitement and spontaneous en- 
thusiagm, renewed agin and agin, which shook this 
vast assimbly to its foundations, waking the dor- 
mant echoes, and testifyirfg to the ginerous impulse 
, that found asimultaneous thrill in every breast, as 
" Buntitty saw herself confronted by the corporeal 
prisence of him whose eloquent and glowing pin 
has stirred the sowl to lofty thoughts, has wooed 
to virchoe’s plisant paths, has denounced in turrums 
of blighting scarrn the baneful efficts of harbouring 
in the bo-som the deadly upas three of alcoholic 
indulgence—that syren ulcer whose pistilintial 
fangs are darkening the land with the fierce em- 
flagration of its serpent shafts, and sthrewing the 
sands of time with the dumb wail of sorra, and the 
writhing skilitons of madness and despair. No,” | 
the schoolmaster progeeded, when the sticks and 
feet were still again, ‘‘if there be a spot of earth 
where the name of the author of ‘ All Hands to 
tke Pump,’ kindles no fervour in the torpid air, 
that inficted spot is not Buntitty. Sorr,” he con-— 
_ claded, turning half round en his axis, and bowing 
to the. lecturer, “spake; Buntitty listens” ©. 
a eet ough sce noo sacae sate ei of = 
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applause—Buntztty Eagle sain Lahy slowly 
rose to his feet, put his hands behind his Backs 
and looked round. 

He was deeply moved. His eyes were wet 
with tears. His whole soul yearned to speak a 
powerful word for Temperance. But he was 
drunk, | 

It was very sad, but it was just as true. He 
had tipped off a whole bottle of whisky in the 
course of the last forty minutes, and no degree of 
fervour could altogether counteract that anton: : 
ate circumstance. At the present moment the 
Balaam element in his composition was almost 
absolute. The warmth of his reception had 
affected the emotional heart of Tim Lany, and 
temporarily, at least, had fused his individuality 
in that of histwin. Here was a great opportunity. 
Must it escape him? Tim looked round again, 
and concentrated all his faculties on a switt study 
of the situation. 

“ Physically,” he thought, “I am intoxicated. 
My instinct is to lurch, in obedience to the sway- © 
ing of the room, but by a powerful effort of will, I 
can just preserve iny equilibrium. While I devote 
‘my whole mind to the point, I can affect sobriety, — 
generally, with some success, but the moment J 
begin to speak—thus diverting my attention—I 
shall inevitably look drunk. There—that was a’ 
lurch. What boots it that the mind hurls its 
statistics amici its St alae the & heage 
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gwells with love and zeal for the good cause— 
while the fishy eyes and the unstable, ribbony legs 
own the 8way of alcohol? Ah, they are beginning 
to nudge one another in the front row—lurching 
‘again—somebody is asking if I am ill. “What zs 
to be done?— Oh, joy! a bright, a happy sugges- 
tion. It has saved me. Here goes.” 

“Mr. Chairman,” began Tim, gently oscillating 
to and fro, ‘‘Mr. Chairman anddear Christian friends 
—you whohave already decided for total abstinence, 
and you whe have decided against it, and you who 
* are still halting between two opinions—I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for your kind, your 
cordial, your overpowering welcome. You have 
gathered here to-day to hear a speech. Well, 
you will hear one—a short, a poor one—don’t say 
‘No, no,’ dear friends. I ought to know, and I say 
that such it will be. But you will have some- 
thing far better than a speech—actions speak 
louder than words, says the proverb, Excuse my 
taking hold of this chair—you will see the reason, 
the necessity for it, very soon. Yes, dear friends, 
words are blank , cartridges: deeds are balls. 
Often and often havé I pleaded, even with tears, 
have yearned, reasoned, convinced, and, though I 
have not laboured quite in vain, yet few compara- . 
| tively have been the ears that I have gathered 
into my sheaf, the brands that I have plucked — 
from. the burning. I am now about to take an-. 

"other ¢ course, “Tt — and henceorth, I warn, : Me 
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not by precept, but by example. I stand beforg 
you now, as in future I shall stand (as far as in me 
lies) on every platform—drunk. No, dear friends 
I am not mad, I am, as I said, simply drunk.” 

In a dead silence, he proceeded, ‘‘ Look at me, 
_ brothers and sisters—mark well my red and glassy 
- eyes—my inflamed and pulsating nose—note, now 
I abandon my hold on this chair—the giddy swirl 
of my shoulders ; note how my very voice—now 
hoarse and thick, now jerking into a dreadful fal- 
setto—disowns me for its lord. Oh, friends, am 
I not a sickening sight? My humanity is gone— 
I am more bestial than the beast, more swinish 
than the swine. Now, listen—this is the thought 
that carries the sting—every one of you who takes 
a drop of liquor runs the risk of coming to this. 
~Wriggle as you may, you can’t get out of that. 
_ Take the lesson to heart—don’t procras’inate—sign 
now. Good-bye, dear friends. It has been a great 
effort to control myself thus far. I am letting go 
now. The room swims... I see two of every- 
_ body . . . Howare you, ole fler .. . shake hans. 
IT see war you’ve been up to .,, . bottle again— 
-oughtto be ashamed at your time life. No marra; 
_ drop whiskey hurts nobody shlong as you take | it 
~ neat. Goo'night. I’m goin’t’bed.” | 
: So saying, Tim, after blowing at the water- 
| “bottle, under the impression that it was the candle, 
. slipped under the table, and tucked himoelf 3 in ; 
= with oe chairman’ s —— ae ee ee 
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e: “After this,” said Jacob, “will any non- 
abstainer in this room refuse to take the pledge?” 
* There was a loud response of No. The hostile 
and the wavering came forward as one man, and 
signed there and then. 

A quarter of an hour later, Tim, sleeping sweetly, 
was carried on a shutter to Jacob Griffin’s, by four 
of hisgstoutest converts. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


Asout three miles west of Kilpaddy, and about 
five hundred yards off the road between Kilpaddy 
and Killyballybeg is a srhall plantation of firs, a 
conspicuous landmark in that bare aiid treeless 
region. Towards half-past nine in the evening— 
a cloudy evening with hardly the suggestion of a 
moon—three men sat in the thickest part of this 
copse, smoking and drinking. 

“What's keeping Tim, thin?” said one. “He'll 
spile all wid his procrasthination.” 

“Whist,” said another, ‘‘here’s some wan 
comin’. ‘Tis himself, sure enough. I'd know his 
stip in a hunderd.” 

‘‘ Faix, Tim,” said the first speaker, as Balaam 
Noseworthy came up, “we must be gettin’ to 
work ; there’s no time to lose ateall.” | 
— “ What’s the programme, Dan? I’m a to 
execute all commissions wid punctuality an’ 
dispatch. Give mea light before ye begin.” 
| Somebody handed him a match, and Balaam lit 
his pipe. As he puffed, the illumination showed 
his own face and that of his companions, Soe 
7 were all masked with crape. | ihe eae 
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°' @Tis a light list entirely,” said the chief 

speaker, “There’s Murphy’s eight cows—'twill 
‘be enough if their tails is confiscated. And there’sa 
couple of shots to be fired through Mrs. Kennedy’s 
winder, jist to start the young ladies while they’re 
playin’ a juett. Thin, there’s the usual rations of 
dynamite to be served out to Captain Sheehy an’ 
the @’Toole—” 

‘“ Begorr, thin,” said Balaam, “’tis fools ye’re 
makin’ of us, assimblin’ four on us, whin the pro-. 

, ceedin’s is Only compliminthary.” 

“Won't I git lave to complate me remarks, thin, 
Tim Lany ? ’Twas just comin’ to the evint of the 
evenin’ I was, whin ye bruk in upon me observa- 
tions. There’s wan more itum, and this wan re- 
quires dilicacy an’ tact. There’s the spy to be—” 

“ There’s what ?” cried all the three listeners to- 
gether. ‘‘ What the divle are ye shpakin’ about ?”’ 

‘““There’s the English spy to be riprimanded.” 

“What's your manin’, Dan O'Driscoll?” said 
one of the more silent patriots. ‘‘ Sorra a wan of 
me believes there's the taste of a spy in these parts 
at one ° = 

“°Tis on a par wid your ignorance, Peter 
Flaherty, to be shpakin’ like that. Got up like a 
dimpirance lecturer he is, but I pinethrated his 

_ disguise immajiately. Tis only his deserts he’d 
_be gettin’ if he was riddled wid balls, but, timperin’. 
| justice wid climincy, we. have decided to dismiss 

= him wid a caution” | ae 
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“What terms will we couch it in?” 
“© A brace of bullets in the calves, and ghe wind. 


of wan trough his hair will be all that is nicissary 


to convey our sintiments, though if ye could 


— 


whisk off an ear, widout risk of inflictin’ bodily 
harm, ’twould give pint to the censure.” 

Deed it would, thin; we’re too aisy wid the 
thraitors entirely. Where will we find the 
tricherous villain ? ” 

“Wait an him at the turnin’ before the hill. 
He’ll be passin’ about a quarther past tin in Jacob 
Griffin’s outside cyar.” 

‘What about the ould gintleman, thin ?” 

“Ah! the poor honest man! don’t be takin’ 
any notice of him at all. If he gits schraped wid 
a bullet, it can’t be helped, for ’tis at his own risk 
he travels, an’ the ways of Providence is 
mysterious, But there now, ’tis talkin’ we stand. 
Tim Lany an’ Peter Flaherty, attind to the spy. 
Joe Rooney, you're the bhoy wid the light hand 
for the dynamite. Don’t be exthravagint wid it 
now—a small little bit, the size of a taypot, to aich 
of thim, will meet their requirements. Meself ‘Il 
wait an the cows an’ the young ladies—an’ by the 


- same token, I’ve a right to be movin’ before they 


| quits the piano, for the music is the sowl - the’ 


- enjoyment.” 


‘We'd best be siparatin’,” said Balaam, - fae ‘ 


as siveral j ae 'Tis a lovely night for the sason- 
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° There was hearty shaking of hands as the friendly 
little pargy broke up. 


“ Good-night, Dan, an’ good luck.” 


_. “Plisant sport to ye, Tim.” 


“ Good-night, Joe—God speed ye, Peter.” , 
When Balaam and Flaherty had moved for- 
ward a few yards, the latter turned round, and 

calle@ after O'Driscoll. 

‘Av ye had the complimint of aspare tail in 
the marnin. Dan, ye wouldn’t forget the misthress, 
for ‘tis iligant broth they makes, and she'd ap- 
praciate the attintion.” 

“ No fear, thin, Peter, no fear. I'll sind thim 
over by the little girl, and maybe ye'll find a couple 
of sheep’s trotters runnin’ t’rough thim.” 

‘God bless ye, Dan, ’tis yourself has the kind 
heart. Ah! the crather,” he added, as he re- 
joined Balaam, “‘’tis all sinsibility he is, an’ he 
wouldn’t shpake cross to a fly.” , 

The spot where the two friends were to execute 
their little commission was not far distant. Con- 


— fident of being in good time, they strolled leisurely 
along, enjoying the dreshness of the summer even- 


ing, and stopping every now and then to strike a 


match or take a sip of whisky. They proceeded 
= Unostentatiously, but hardly stealthily, approach- 
- ing the place in a diagonal till they were within a 
-. couple of hundred yards of it. Then Peter 
~ Flaherty, after a brief reconnaissance, crossed, the 
os Oat. and: the two my, each eae cover, of ‘his 
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neighbouring stone wall, advanced simultaneously? 
Having gained the shelter of two thig¢k gorse- 
bushes, five or six yards apart, they exchanged a 
very low, whistle, signifying that all was right, 
and made themselves as comfortable as circum- 
. stances permitted. 

Hark! a sound, faint and very far away. It 
grows louder. Now it is the unmistakeabl& beat 
of a horse’s hoofs. Our friends have arranged all 
their simple preliminaries. The spy, as non- 
driver, will be sitting on the left hand ef the car. | 
Peter Flaherty is pecponttle for that side, and 
the delivery of the message to the traitorous calf. 
Balaam, as representing Tim Lany, an adept at 
such feats of dexterity, is charged with sending 
the wind of a bullet through the gentleman’s hair, 
and the whisking off of the gentleman's ear. 

The horse goes well and merrily. Ina minute 
or so the car will be abreast of the conspirators. 
There is the taste of a moon now, just enough to 
serve the occasion and no more.  Click-click, 
click-click. The guns are cocked. A slight rustle. 
They are pointed through the Bushes. The pat- 
riots are quite at the service of the traitor. 
~ Now’s the time,—the car is passing. Crack, 
cvack/ There is a shout, a shriek—Petef 
_ Flaherty has done his devoir. The driver ducks _ 
_ his head, and flogs with all his might. The horse | 
_ breaks i into a gallop. 2S me 
LN ow it is ‘Balaam’s turn, ae rack, crack f- The | 
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epy, clutching dizzily, falls, and Hes in the road, a 
dozen yards ahead, quite still. Deeper and 
deeper into the blackness in front, crash the wild 
wheels of the car. : 

“Good work,” says Peter, showing his head 
and shoulders above the wall. ‘What is it ye’re _ 
doin’, Tim? Can't ye lave the poor gintleman in 
pace ?, Shure, we've done all that is required, 
and I’m for goin’ home to me supper. Come 
along, ye fool, or ye'll*be gettin’ yourself into 
throuble.” © 

Balaam pays no attention to his comrade’s 
remonstrance. He climbs the wall, leaving the 
gun on the grass, and walks, with a heart like a 
stone, towards the spot where the victim lies. 

Some tremendous spell is upon him—he goes 
on, because he must, knowing that he is about to 
make some frightful discovery. 

* “Well, thin,” says Peter contemptuously, “I'll 
lave ye to it,” and he turns and disappears. 

With a head that burns and throbs, with a 
heart of ice, Balaam stoops down and looks in the 
face of the lifeless apn. 

_ **Qh, heaven,” he cries, staggering to his feet, 
and lifting his hands above him, “It is Balaam © 
N oseworthy, I have murdered myself.” | 

. Without another word said, without a groan or | 
a cry, his hands drop, and he drops and lies still, 
three — from the dreadful body. 3 
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CHAPTER XIIL 


MR. NOSEWORTHY IN THE DOCK. 


NExT morning Timothy Lany (the supposed 
Timothy, of course) wa$ brought before the Kil- 
paddy magistrates—the O’Toole, Sif Roger Mil-, 
ligan and Colonel Walker. ‘The charges against 
him were thirteen drunk-and-disorderlies, nine 
plain drunks, seven petty larcenies, two in-unlaw- 
- ful-possessions, twelve resisting-the-polices, four 
assaulting-the-polices, one burglarious entry, twenty- 
- seven trespassing-in-pursuit-of-games, five common 
_assaults, six grievous-bodily-harms, thirty-three 
unlawfully-woundings, fifteen maiming cattles, two 
arsons, eleven with-intent-to-cause-explosions, and 
the murder of Balaam Noseworthy. On the appear- 
ance of the prisoner in the dock four women had 
risen simultaneously in diffegert parts of the court 
intimating that they wished to proceed against 
him for breach of promise. But the Chairman, 
the O’Toole, after consultation with the clerk, 
decided that they could not get into the two pair. 
of breaches then. The Bench further decided that - 
_ they would take the murder case first, “For,” ‘said - 
S = Roger, a if we're for r hanging him, ‘owill be. 
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ohly waste of time and money to send Aim to 
-prison aftgrwards.” 

Sub-Constable Considine deposed to finding 
the body of the deceased with that, of the 
prisoner in close proximity to it. Sub- Constable 
Wallace deposed to finding the gun on the other 
side of the wall. 

“Was it loaded?” asked the O'Toole. 

“Tt was not, your worship,” replied the 
officer. ° 
e “Then ,How the devil would he shoot the 
man with it?” enquired the keen-witted chief- 
tain. 

Colonel Walker suggested that the gun ei 
have been loaded at the time of firing the shot, 
and the O'Toole admitted that there was some- 
thing in that. | 

' Dr. Walsh deposed to having made an exami- 
nation of the body, and stated that a small 
circular hole through the hat, caused apparently 
by a bullet, with severe contusions in. other 

- parts of the body, caused by some blunt in- 

 strument, such as*fadling from a side car, were 
sufficient to occasion death, and, in his opin- 
ion, had _ occasioned ‘the death of the de- 
ceased, | | 
“Did ye think of making a post mortum ?” 
| asked Sir Roger. 

= 1 did not, ’ said the doctor, - for life was 

sextinch,” es : Ne | | 
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‘Have ye the body convenient ?” enquired the 
Chairman. | e 

“T have, thin, your worship,” said the head 
constable, in charge of the case. 

‘“ Ask him to stip this way,” said the O’ Toole. 

The officer retired, and in a couple of minutes, 
during which a flask and sandwiches circulated 
among the Bench, returned, followed by: a tall 
person, in semi-clerical attire. 

‘Who's himself ?” said the chairman. 

“ The body, your worship,” replied’ the officer,. 
saluting. 

“The body,” cried all the Bench together. 

“Yis, your worship,” said the head constable. 
‘‘T found him, savin’ your prisences, sittin’ up in 
his shroud, atin’ a cold pittaty.” 

“This is irregular,” said Sir Roger. 

“ It’s contimpt of court,” said the O’ Toole. 

‘“T’ve given many a man twenty lashes for less,” 
said the colonel. 

‘‘If the docther would have listened to me,” 
said the head constable, “and made the post 
mortal, there’d have been sno miscartiage of 
justice.” 

“ That’s thrue,” said the O’Toole, ‘‘ but what’s 
to be done now?” Co 

“YF your worships plase,” said Sub- Constable 
Considine, “ the body wishes to make a statement.” 
“Is it evidence?” asked the pehaen addres- ‘ 
| sing | the clerk. ; fa 
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e “It is,” replied the clerk, “but his words may 


be used against him.” 


*« Hear that now,” said the O’Toole, “and 


mind yourself.” 


4 


“If you please,” said Tim Lany, whose voice 
and manner were those of Balaam Noseworthy, 
“T think I can set this matter right. If your 


‘worships would allow my murderer—in intention, 


happily not in fact—to retire with me for a few 
moments [I have every confidence in being 
able to bringabout a mutually satisfactory result.” 

“Go sigue with them, then, Considine,” said 
the Chairman, ‘and see that they don’t slaughther 
one another again.” 

“ Ah, thin,” said Balaam forlornly, “me heart's 
jist bruk wid it all, and I don’t consave 
that—”’ 

“Remove him,” interrupted the Chairman, 
sternly. ‘‘ While I sit on this Bench the business 
of the Court shall be conducted with dacency and 
decorum.” 

In less than ten minutes the policeman returned 
with the accused and ‘his victim. 

The Bench stared. 

“What's up?” said the O’Toole, “haven't. 


| ox: mixed themselves ? nies is which of them 


at all?” 


- MOTE "tis plasing to your ameter re) the 
a -sub-constable, . eas ve ne neacives: 2 
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“Eh?” said the Chairman, “ how do you mean” 

“They've changed their clothes, your worship, | 
even, Savin’ your worship’s presence, down to their 
very shirts, and ‘tis flyin’ in the face of Providence, 
tamperin’ wid your inside linen, and this is the 
consequences of it—divle a wan of thim knows 
which is himself or his neighbour, and whether 
‘twas this or that, that killed the other, must 
remain a mysthery to the end of time.” 

“Tf I might make bewld,” said Tim Lany, the 
genuine and peerel with one of his winning, confi- 
dential smiles, “to addriss a few words to the 
honourable Binch, I could lay the whole thing 
bare to yez. Well, thin, it was this a-way. 
The gintleman was bathin’, an’, me mind bein’ 
full of other things, widout givin’ it a thought, I 
shlipped into his. coat and the accompaniments, 
_lavin’ me own-garmints, which, by the same token, 
was a handsome new shute, but jist a thrifle the 
worse for wear, to replace thim, that, in me abs- 
thraction, I had asshumed. Well, thin, what 
follows? Confusion, an’ mystery, an’ the divle’s 
own delight, for aich wan of us gemained imbedded 
in the clothes that we quitted, and by this an’ 
by that, there was the strange gintleman, honest — 
man, kissin’ my sweethearts, by his blushes ye 
may read how he resinted the practice, and puttin’ 
his lips to my dhrop o’ liquor, and there was my- 
— Pis.npre agin’ ee and ished 2 
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‘There, my friend,” interrupted the Chair- 

man, ‘that'll do for you very well. Now, 
sity” he® added, addressing Balaam, “the 
Bench would be glad to hear a statement from 
you.” : : 
‘I can only corroborate the words of Mr. Lany. 
For any act committed by me during the last 
twenty-four hours, I am not to be held responsible. 
I was absolutely under the influence of the clothes. 
My own character is, I am proud to say, unassail- 
able. I ame not quite unknown in the literary 
“world, pefhaps your worships would kindly 
accept—” and Balaam served out three “ All 
Hands to the Pump.” “I have only one word to 
add. I believe that, in my character, Mr. Lany has 
secured the affections of a young lady of good 
fortune, and considerable personal attractions. 
_ Gentlemen, rather than appear, even vicariously, 
as I may say, in the light of a trifler with the 
sacred affections of woman, I am prepared—in fact 
—to lead that young lady to the altar.” 

«Shake hands, sir,” said the O'Toole, visibly 
moved, “ye're a npble fellow.” 
| —* Not at all, not at'all,” said Balaam, deprecat- 
- ingly, “ when a plain duty—" 
“Why, hang it, man,” broke in Sir om 


«€ “you said she was handsome.” 


_... The clerk now whispered something to “the 
Chairman. The Chairman looked right and left to. 
his iecolleagues. S008 the oS bald heads x were ‘ 
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meeting in solemn consultation. “ Doosid ae, 
up affair.” ““ Might oy ourselves open to action for. 
false imprisonment.” “Best keep clear—by all” 
means keep clear,” were among the fragments of 
judicial wisdom that might have been picked up 
by an attentive ear. 

Suddenly the Magistrates straightened them- 
selves up. The Chairman assumed a Inok of 
awful wisdom. The police produced a temporary 
babel and chaos with wild rushes and shouts of 
“Order.” At length there was ca#m, and the, 
O'Toole spoke. | 

‘The case, or cases, is dismissed. The Bench, 
_ however, wishes to add wan wurrud of caution. 
_ Persons bathing, retiring to bed, or departing from 
life, are earnestly requisted to be very particular. 
where they lave their clothes.” 
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